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j  A  VISIT  TO  HELEN  KRLLER. 

i  In  Perils  ox  TH?]  Sea. 

I  We  were  nine  days  on  the  Atlantic, 
heaving   slowly   and  painfully  through 

i  a  succession  of  gales  of  almost  un- 
paralleled fury,  fighting  our  way  at  last 
against  riotous    winds    and    the   awful 

j  blackness  of  mountainous  seas,  into  an 

I  ice-bound  New  York.     We  rolled  home 

I  to  England  chased  by  a  tempest,  tossed 
and    jostled    and    battered    by    waves 

I  which,    in    the    twinkling    of    an    eye, 

j  broke     twenty    feet     away     from     our 

i  promenade  deck. 

And  I  have  long  since  lost  all  hope 

I  of  passing  even  as  a  moderately  good 
sailor,  and    have    presented  to  a  more 

I  favoured  brother  the  very  sportive 
yachtman's  cap  which  I  used  to  take 
with  me  in  the  hope  of  some  day  being 
able  to  impose  upon  my  companions — 
and  myself. 

I  In  Perils  on  Land. 

I  We  were  snowed  up  for  hours  outside 
Buffalo,  we  were  flooded  out  while 
travelling  through  Pennsylvania,  the 
car  in  which  we  were  the  only  passen- 
gers was  hitched  on  to  a  goods  train, 
and  we  reached  our  destination  a  day 
late  to  find  our  luggage  had  been  left 
behind  somewhere  in  the  floods.  We 
went  through  all  the  excitement  of  a 
huge  fire  close  to  our  hotel,  we  dressed 
and  packed  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
in  readiness  for  flight.  We  saw  the 
thermometer  touch  twenty  below  zero ; 
but  we  suffered  much  more  from  heat 
than  from  cold,  for  we  were  boiled,  fried 
and  roasted  night  after  night  in  the 
stifling  atmosphere  of  the  sleeping  cars 
against  which  the  Americans  themselves 
protest,  but  protest  in  vain.  Claudius 
Clear  has  mu'ch  to  answer  for.  I  have 
it  on  the  best  authority  that  his  com- 
mendation of  the  American  railway  car 
is  being  quoted  far  and  wide  whenever 
any  misguided  mortal  endeavours  to 
moderate  the  zeal  of  the  darkies  who 
hold  supreme  sway  in  the  "  sleepers," 
and  are  never  really  happy  unless  in  a 
state  of  profuse  perspiration. 

Certainly  it  was  hard  work,  this 
hustling  winter  trip  through  the  States 
and  Canada  when  everything  combined 
to  make  travelling  difficult,  but — it 
was  worth  while,  never  a  doubt  about 
that.  It  is  always  worth  while  for  a 
business  man  to  visit  America,  always 
enlightening,  always  absorbingly  in- 
teresting. It  is  still  the  land  of  the 
new  idea,,  the  land  of  the  new  outlook, 


of  tbe    new    point  of  view.     And  it  we 
needed    compensation    for    the  passing 
unpleasantness  of  the  journey  we  had  it 
in  a  thousand  ways, — in  the  kindness  of  ! 
friends,  who    proved    again  and  again  | 
that  rumour  can  never  exaggerate  the  i 
breadth  of  American  hospitality,  in  the  ! 
charm    of  the    people    we  met,  in  the 
glory    of    the    winter   scenery.     Every 
day    was    memorable,   but    two  things 
stand  out  as  landmarks  in  remembrance 
— the  day  we  spent  at  Niagara  and  our  \ 
visit  to  Helen  Keller.  ,   I 

A  few  %veeks  after  these  lines  appear  j 
Helen  Keller,  who  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen months  was  stricken  deaf,   dumb  i 
and    blind,    will    take    her     degree     of  ; 
Bachelor   of   Arts  at    Ratcliffe  College.   | 
Consider  for  a  moment  the -height  and  ; 
depth    of    tragedy,     of    ceaseless    en-  | 
deavour,  of  tireless  struggle,  of  glorious 
triumph  that  lie  behind  this  summary 
of    the    miracle    of  a    life.     Is  it  any 
wonder    that    the    story  of    that  life  is 
circling  the  globe,  bearing  comfort  and 
encouragement      to      thousands      who 
shrink  from  the  pain,  the  sadness,  the 
.  fear  of  living,  bearing,  too,  its  message 
of  reproof  and  reproach  ?  i 

It  is  a  story  which  compels  a  man  to 
examine  himself  and  his  work,  a 
story  which  supplies  the  searching 
light  for  such  an  examination.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  great  and  good  men  j 
preach  Helen  Keller  to  an  age  that 
hates  to  ask  itself  questions .'' 

Helen  Keller  is  more  remarkable 
than  her  book,  or,  rather,  it  is  when 
you  visit  her  that  you  realise  in  some 
measure  of  fulness  the  significance  of 
her  achievement.  I  knew  the  story  of 
her  life  as  she  has  told  it  in  her  auto- 
biography, but  as  I  sat  opposite  her  in 
the  home  she  shares  with  her  teacher, 
Miss  Sullivan,  at  Cambridge,  I  felt  I 
was  only  beginning  to  understand.  For 
one  thing  I  had  not  pictured  her  so 
utterly  bereft  as  this  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing. She  sat  with  us  but  was  not  of 
us.  When  I  heard  those  around  me 
talk  as  if  she  were  not  present  I  felt  at 
first  as  if  we  were  guilty  of  something 
mean,  unrefined,  as  if  we  had  invaded 
the  sanctities  of  life.  Her  face  was 
blank,  not  witless  or  dull,  but  almost 
without  expression,  quiet,  peaceful,  as 
if  she  had  entered  into  her  secret 
chamber  and  found  rest  in  the  immense 
silence  of  the  soul.  It  is  not  a  sad  face, 
but,  in  repose,  it  is  unearthly,  reflecting 
a  world  of  which  we  cafa  realise  noth- 
ing, where  it  is  always  night,  where 
sound  is  dead,  a  land  peopled  with 
dreams. 

And  then  suddenly  it  is  transformed. 
Helen  Keller  comes  back  to  the  world, 
our  world.  With  an  uncertain  and  most 
pathetic  gesture  she  feels  for  Miss  Sul- 
livan's lips  to  discover  if  she  is  talking, 
touches  her  cheek  lightly  to  feel,  as  it 
were,  her  mood.  If  you  think  bow  much 
we  depend  upon  the  tone  of  voice 
and  the  expression  of  the  face  you  will 
understand  how  difficult  it  often  is  for 
Helen  Keller  to  obtain  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  lights  and  shades  of  con- 
versation. 

The  friend  who  accompanied  us,  Mr. 
Macy,  of  the   Youth's  Companion,  the 


Editor  of  "  The  Story  of  My  Life,"  was 
recounting  some  of  our  adventures  to 
Miss  Sullivan,  adding  here  and  there 
a  few  inches  to  their  stature  in  true 
American  fashion,  and  Miss  Sullivan 
began  to  tap  into  Helen  Keller's  hand  a 
summary  of  a  somewhat  thrilling  and 
decidedly  tall  story  of  our  mishaps, 
spelling  each  word  with  amazing 
rapidity  in  the  manual  alphabet.  Miss 
Keller  at  first  looked  distressed,  but  her 
other  hand  strayed  to  Mr.  Macy's  face, 
feeling,  as  she  expressed  it,  "  the  twist 
of  his  mouth,"  and  then — she  laughed 
heartily. 

Her  animation  is  wonderful,  slightly 
exaggerated  perhaps  by  constant  ges- 
ticulation, which  to  a  great  extent  takes 
the  place  of  any  other  meanr  of  expres- 
sion, for  she  talks  automatically;  with- 
out modulation  or  accent  or  inflection. 
At  first  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  under- 
stand her,  for  the  words  are  uttered  very 
rapidly  in  a  low  sing-song,  but  her 
friends  soon  grow  accustomed  to  it,  and 
have  no  difficulty  in  following  her. 

There  is  a  delightful  absence  of  self- 
consciousness  or  pose  about  Helen 
Keller,  a  charming  naturalness,  a 
whole-hearted,  almost  childish  enthu- 
siasm. I  do  not  know  how  I  can  express 
it  better  than  by  saying-  that'  she  does 
not  "  show  off."  By  means  of  the 
'manual  alphabet  Miss  Sullivan  enables 
her  to  join  in  the  general  conversation, 
and  it  is  just  this  general,  everj-day  con- 
versation which  interests  her.  Full  as 
she  is  of  her  studies,  she  speaks  of  her 
work  as  the  most  ordinary  thing  in  the 
world.  She  asked  for  particulars  of  the 
English  electoral  systems — of  which 
I  think  she  knevy  much  more 
than  her  informant,  but  that  was 
certainly  the  deepest  topic  we 
touched  upon.  I  feel  convinced  that  if  we 
men  had  been  out  of  the  way  the  conver- 
sation would  soon  have  turned  to  frills 
and  fashions — and  servants,  and  Helen 
Keller  would  have  proved  that  the 
student  has  not  usurped  the  throne  of 
the  woman.  I  lay  stress  on  this  be- 
cause many  who  have  read  her  book 
seengto  have  the  impression  that  Helen 
Keller  is  phenomenal,  exceptional, 
fashioned  of  finer  clay  than  ordinary 
mortals.  She  is  a  bright  woman,  full 
of  goojl  humour,  good  sense,  fun  and 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  to  me  her  first 
charm  lay  in  the  fact  that  in  spite  of 
her  accomplishments,  in  spite  of  the 
tribute  she  has  wrung  from  the  world, 
in  spite  of  her  victory  over  living  death, 
she  is  a  woman  still. 

It  is  a  nice  point  whether  if  Helen 
Keller  had  possessed  all  her  senses  she 
would  have  achieved  so  much,  whether 
she  is  endowed  beyond  the  ordinary. 
Personally,  I  think  she  has  won  because 
she  has  not  known  how  to  be  beaten. 
She  has  fought  fearlessly,  and  she  owes 
her  victory  not  to  some  innate  genius 
that  had  to  force  its  way  through  the 
silence  and  darkness  of  her  being,  but 
to  her  indomitable  courage,  her  pluck, 
her  determination  in  spite  of  her  loss 
to  be  as  others  are — and  above  all  to 
her  teacher  and  friend  Miss  Sullivan. 


I  wish  I  could  pay  a  fitting  tribute  to 
Miss  Sullivan,  who  has  so  generously, 
so  modestly  effaced  herself  behind  her 
pupil's  work.  The  home  at  Cambridge 
is  so  simple,  so  normal,  so  full  of  matter 
of  fact,  that  it  is  only  when  you  look 
back  on  it  that  you  are  in  a  position  to 
-measure  its  marvel,  and  as  we  drove  to 
Boston  and  tried  to  grasp  the  signi- 
ficance of  what  we  had  seen  and  heard,, 
it  seemed  to  us  that  Miss  Sullivan  was 
perhaps  more  wonderful  than  Helen 
Keller. 

There  is  one  sentence  in  "  The  Story 
of  My  Life,"  tucked  away  in  a  note  to 
a  letter,  which  is  the  noble  record  of 
her  noble  life :  "  During  this  summer 
Miss  Sullivan  was  away_.,from  Helen  for 
three  months  and  a  half;  the  first  sepa- 
ration of  teacher  and  pupil.  Only  once 
afterward  in  fifteen  years  was  their 
constant  companionship  broken  for 
more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time." 

The  world  was  open  to  Miss  Sullivan, 
and  for  fifteen  years  day  and  night  she 
has  chosen  to  live  in  the  land  of  silence 
that  she  might  rescue  a  single  soul. 
She  is  so  self-forgetting,  this  bright, 
cheery,  brilliant  Irishwoman,  that  she 
asks  for  no  recognition  of  this  sacrifice, 
but  she  surely  has  her  reward  in  the 
love  and  devotion  of  her  pupil,  who 
writes  of  her,  "All  the  best  of  me  be- 
longs to  her — ^there  is  not  a  talent,  or 
an  inspiration,  or  a  joy  in  me  that  has 
not  been  awakened  by  her  loving  touch," 
and  in  the  knowledge  that  through  her 
instrumentality,  as  a  result  of  her  self- 
denying  zeal,  Helen  Keller,  whose  eyes 
are  holden,  has  herself  seen  and  m'ade 
others  see  the  beauty  of  life,  the 
grandeur  of  living ;  Helen  Keller,  whose 
ears  are  stopped,  has  herself  heard  and 
has  made  others  hear  the  voice  of  God 
as  it  echoes  through  His  world ;  Helen 
Keller,  who  was,  dumb,  speaks;  Helen 
Keller,  whose  soul  was  fast  in  the- 
prison-house,  is  free. 

.;  I  am  glad  that  I  have  left  myself  no 
space  to  write  of  Niagara  in  winter,' 
Niagara  ice-bound,  snow-bound,  grand 
and  beautiful,  unspeakably  lovely — glad 
because  such  splendour  is  unspeakable. 
.  ,  .  ,  : .,      J.  E.  HoDDER  Williams.; 
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|leler\  J<eller  at  padcliffe  College 


'N  June,  on  Commencement 
Day  at  Radcliffe  College, 
Helen  Keller  receives  with 
the  class  of  Nineteen-Four 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  When  it  was  announced 
four  years  ago  that  a  girl  who  has  been  deaf 
and  blind  since  the  age  of  nineteen  months 
had  passed  the  entrance  examinations  to  the 
highest  American  college  for  women,  the 
world  was  amazed,  and  half  the  world  dis- 
believed.      The   beginning    was   incredible. 


By  John  Albert  Macy 

The  end,  still  more  incredible,  will  have  been 
achieved  by  the  time  this  paper  is  printed. 

Helen  Keller,  who  has  never  seen  the  sun- 
rise from  a  low  hill,  has  climbed  a  high 
mountain.  Thousands  have  attained  the 
goal  of  a  college  education  ;  none  has  borne 
so  great  a  burden  on  the  way,  and  few 
have  gone  the  way  with  her  unfaltering 
bravery.  Her  victory  has  been  won  in  the 
silent  dark. 

To  Helen  Keller's  ears  the  poetry  of  our 
race  has  never  come  in  audible  rhythms  ; 
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yet  she  has  read  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Words- 
worth, Keats  and  Shelley,  Browning  and 
Tennyson,  Goethe  and  Hugo.  Lacking  two 
senses,  she  has  studied  with  such  intelligence 
as  has  been  commended  by  her  instructors 
those  problems  of  the  relation  between  the 
senses  and  the  mind  which  we  call  philo- 
sophy. She  has  learned  the  first  principles 
of  government  and  economics.  In  Latin 
she  has  pursued  her  path  through  works  by 
Terrence,  Plautus,  Horace,  Tacitus,  Cicero, 
Catullus  and  Lu- 
cretius. She  has 
studied  her 
Bible,  and  has 
shown  by  what 
she  writes  that 
into  her  being 
have  entered  its 
mighty  phrases 
and  its  consola- 
tions. 

-  In  the  middle 
of  her  college 
career  Miss  Kel- 
ler published 
The  Story  of  my 
-Life,  in  which 
she  gave  an  ac- 
count of  her 
work  to  the  be- 
ginning of  her 
third  year.  It  is 
to  be  assumed 
that  if  not  her 
book,  at  least 
the  familiar  facts 
of  her  life  are 
known  to  every 
one.       At     the 

end  of  her  college  work  there  remain  some 
things  to  say  which  she  could  not  know 
when  she  wrote  her  book  or  which  only 
another  person  can  discuss. 

Miss  Keller  wins  her  degree  in  regular 
course  with  no  special  concession  on  account 
of  the  difficulties  in  her  case.  Moreover, 
she  receives  her  degree  cum  laude  ("  with 
praise").  This  means  that  in  every  course  she 
has  done  creditable  work,  and  in  the  majority 
of  courses  has  received  a  grade  of  distinction. 

As  an    additional   "  decoration,"   her  dip- 
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loma  will  bear  the  words  (in  Latin) :  "  No, 
only  approved  in  the  whole  academic  course, 
but  excellent  in  English  Letters." 

Fortunately  for  the  self-respect  of  those 
who  see  and  hear.  Miss  Keller  does  not 
stand  at  the  head  of  her  class.  Perhaps  she 
would  not  stand  there  if  she  had  sight  and 
hearing.  But  judged  as  we  judge  normal 
students,  her  record  is  excellent ;  and  viewed 
as  the  attainment  of  one  who  is  deaf  and 
blind,  that  record  represents  an  achievement 

lofty  and  solitary 
among  the  deeds 
of  men  and 
women. 

Miss  Keller's 
work  in  college 
is  rated  by 
academic  stan- 
dards as  seven- 
teen and  a  half 
courses,  the  num- 
ber required  of  a 
candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts.  A 
course  consists 
of  three  lectures 
or  recitations  a 
week  for  one 
school  year. 

The  formal  re- 
cords  of  the 
college  credit 
Miss  Keller  with 
two  courses  in 
French,  one  in 
German,  two  in 
English  com- 
position, a  half 
course  in  Milton,  three  courses  in  Latin, 
one  in  government,  one  in  economics,  one 
in  the  history  of  Medieval  Europe,  two  in 
Shakespeare,  one  in  Elizabethan  literature, 
one  in  the  English  Bible,  one  in  English 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
one  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

Of  the  courses  offered  by  the  college 
some  are  impossible  for  any  blind  person, 
still  others  are  impossible  for  her  who  is  deaf 
and  blind.  Miss  Keller's  work  includes  no 
independent   research,   no  line   arts,   music, 
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drawing,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  geology, 
astronomy,  physics,  or  any  other  subject 
which  involves  the  use  of  instruments  and 
physical  specimens.  No  mathematics  ap- 
pears in  her  curriculum,  although  Miss  Kel- 
ler passed    the    admission    requirements  in 


only  she  and  Miss  Sullivan  have  known  how 
to  overcome. 

The  work  of  the  normal  student  consists 
in  listening  to  discourse  and  in  reading 
books.  He  takes  in  at  his  ears  the  stream 
of  information   that  comes  forth   from    the 


algebra  and   geometry,   and   might,    if   she     lips  of  the  instructors,    while    his  hand   is 
liked,  go  far  into  pure  mathematics.  busily   inscribing   in  a  note-book  the 

Literat;ire,  history,  and  philo-       ^  '       ---.^.^^^        main  points  of  the  lecture.  This 

sophy  she  can  pursue  to        /'"'^^  ^\^     stream  of  information  came 

still  distant  gc 
The   restric 
imposed  by  d 
ness  and  blinc 
ness,   and   n 
to    be    over 
borne  even 
by  an    un- 
conquer 
able  soul, 
are    evi- 
dent   to 
any  one 
who  has 
done 
work  in 
the   la- 
bora- 
tory,   in 
the  field, 
in  the  ob- 
servatory. 
It  is  evident 
also  that  in 
dependent   re- 
search which  en 
tails    a     quest 
through  many  book 
can  be  achieved  by  a 
blind  person  only  at 
great  labour  with  the 
help    of    one     who 
sees,  and  by  a  deaf- 
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to  the  deaf-blind  student 
through    her  fingers, 
into    which     Miss 
Sullivan    spelt 
the   words   al- 
most as  fast 
as      they 
were  spok- 
en.     But 
there 
was     no 
means  of 
taking 
n  o  tes. 
After 
the  lec- 
tures for 
the  day, 
Miss 
K  el  1  e  r 
made 
notes  from 
memory  on 
ler     Braille 
machine.       In 
its  way  this  was 
excellent      train 
ing.       But    it    con- 
sumed   much    time, 
and    often     delayed 
the    preparation    for 
the  next  day  far  into 
the  evening.     More- 


blind  person   only   at    incalculable   cost  of     over,  much  that  an  instructor  siys  must  be 
time  and  strength,  at  the  sacrifice  of  more     jotted  down  at  once  or  it  slips  away  ;  and 


accessible  and  valuable  things,  and  only  by 
the  help  of  such  constant  work  on  the  part 
of  another  as  even  Miss  Sullivan  could 
scarcely  find  time  to  accomplish. 

These  limitations  mark  the  boundary  of 
the  regions  in  which  Miss  Keller  may  work. 
Within    those   regions    are    obstacles  which 


with  all  Miss  Sullivan's  alertness  and  Miss 
Keller's  ability  to  catch  the  words  from  her 
teacher's  fingers,  many  things  were  spilled 
in  the  swift  passage  of  the  lecture  from 
hand  to  hand.  A  word  dropped  out  some- 
times confused  the  sense  beyond  repair  ; 
and  except   for  the  note-book  of  a  fellow- 
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student  and  the  slight  assistance  offered  by 
one  or  two  instructors,  Miss  Keller  was 
often  left  to  prepare  for  examinations  with 
little  to  depend  on  but  her  memory, 
and  no  way  to  recover  what  her  fingers 
had   lost. 

In  some  courses,  where  the  class  was 
using  a  book,  Miss  Keller  had  to  follow  with 
one  hand  the  text  in  the  big  volume  on  her 
knees,  and  with  the  other  hand  take  the 
manual  dictation  of  the  instructor's  com- 
ments. 

The  work  of  preparation  out  of  class  was 
long  and  hard.  Few  books  of  use  to  a 
student  are  printed  in  the  raised  Braille  char- 
acters which  the  blind  read.  Many  were 
specially  made  for  Miss  Keller,  but  by  no 
means  all.  In  her  last  year  almost  every 
book  she  needed  was  written  for  her  in  Braille. 
The  work  was  done  by  blind  people  and 
others  all  over  the  world,  and  paid  for  by 
friends.  Let  us  remember  with  gratitude 
that  Helen  Keller's  success  is  due  in  con- 
siderable part,  not  to  public  institutions,  but 
to  individuals  like  Mr.  William  Wade,  who 
gives  I  know  not  how  much  of  his  time  and 
his  fortune  to  the  deaf-blind.  For  one  course 
alone — Fnglish  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  —Mr.  Wade  ordered  for  Miss  Keller 
books  which  fill  a  large  case  and  which  took 
a  dozen  people  months  to  transcribe. 

Compared,  however,  with  the  equipment 
of  books  in  ink-print,  accessible  to  the 
student  who  sees  or  who  can  hear  others 
read  aloud,  I^iiss  Keller's  library  is  very 
slender.  A  person  with  sight  reading  a 
French  text  has  at  hand  a  dictionary,  a 
grammar,  the  text  to  be  read,  and  usually 
notes  to  the  text.  Miss  Keller  never  had  a 
French  or  a  German  or  a  Greek  lexicon  in 
raised  print,  and  often  her  texts  were  not 
accompanied  by  the  notes.  These  Miss 
Sullivan  had  to  read  to  her,  and  she  also 
looked  up  in  the  lexicons  the  words  her 
pupil  called  for.  Miss  Keller  thus  depended 
largely  on  the  text  before  her,  and  wrested 
from  that  the  meanings  of  the  words  and  the 
syntax.  This  way  of  learning  a  language 
•has  its  advantages ;  certainly  Miss  Keller 
holds  her  French  and  German  and  Greek 
with  remarkable  tenacity,  even  though  she 
may  lay  them  aside  for  months.     But  it  is  a 


difficult  and  long  way  to  prepare  a  day's 
lesson. 

Miss  Keller  has  not  been  on  equal  terms 
with  other  students  in  subjects  where  her 
equipment  is  relatively  complete.  An  ex- 
ample is  Latin,  in  which  she  owns  a  diction- 
ary, a  grammar,  the  texts  required  (some  of 
them  imperfectly  transcribed  in  Braille),  and 
some  of  the  notes.  Imagine  her  studying  a 
lesson  in  Latin.  Sitting  with  her  big  books 
about  her,  she  runs  her  fingers  over  a  pas- 
sage of  the  text  and  translates  and  examines 
it  as  well  as  she  can.  Then  she  hunts  in  a 
separate  book  for  the  editor's  notes,  if  they 
have  been  written  for  her,  or  asks  Miss 
Sullivan  to  look  them  up.  Now  her  hands 
seek  one  of  the  three  volumes  of  her  Latin 
dictionary,  which,  for  all  its  bulk,  is  only  an 
abridged  vocabulary  ;  and  so  back  again  to 
the  text.  Surely  this  is  a  slow  process  and 
wearisome. 

Other  courses  show  other  difficulties.  The 
course  in  history  required  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  a  week  of  collateral  reading  in 
chronicle  and  biography.  Miss  Sullivan 
spelled  the  books  to  her  pupil  word  for 
word,  or  made  those  judicious  selections  and 
summaries  which  have  proved  her  a  masterly 
tutor.  The  course  in  Economics  was  based 
on  Mill's  "  Principles "  and  other  books, 
none  of  which  was  in  raised  type.  The 
subject  was  new  to  Miss  Keller  and  to  Miss 
Sullivan.  Since  there  was  not  time  to  spell 
out  all  the  reading  in  Mill,  Miss  Sullivan 
read  the  chapters  in  advance,  condensing 
and  selecting  essential  ideas  for  Miss  Keller. 
Not  only  Helen  Keller's  early  education, 
but  her  later  studies  would  have  been  im- 
possible without  Miss  Sullivan,  who  in  all 
matters  outside  the  college  work  and  in 
some  matters  relating  to  it,  has  been  Helen 
Keller's  best  teacher. 

In  each  course  are  two  examinations, 
each  three  hours  long,  one  in  February,  one 
in  June.  Miss  Keller  has  already  explained 
in  her  book  that  she  wrote  her  examinations 
in  a  room  by  herself.  No  one  was  present 
but  the  Dean  of  the  college  and  a  teacher  of 
the  blind  whom  the  college  employed  especi- 
ally for  Miss  Keller's  examinations.  This 
teacher,  MissSpooner,  transcribed  the  printed 
examination  paper  into  Braille  and  handed 
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the  Braille  sheets 
to  Miss  Keller. 
Then  for  three 
hours  no  one 
spoke  to  her. 

A  frequent  diffi- 
culty was  that  it 
took  time  for  Miss 
Spooner  to  put  a 
long  examination 
paper  into  Braille, 
and  Miss  Keller 
had  often  written 
far  into  the  allotted 
three  hours  be- 
fore she  knew 
what  questions  re- 
mained for  her  to 
answer.  The  or- 
dinary student 
reads  his  whole 
paper  through  at 
the  outset,  so  that 
he  may  apportion 
his  time  wisely. 

On  one  final  ex- 
amination,    paper 
the  first  question 
bore    on    subject- 
matter  not  includ- 
ed in  the  course. 
Through     a    mis- 
take for  which  no 
one  was  to  blame 
the      announce- 
ment   of   the    in- 
structor   that   the 
question  was  to  be 
omitted  was  not  conveyed  to 
Miss  Keller.    So  she  grappled 
with   the   question    and   did 
her  best.     From  this  bad  beginning  the  rest 
of  her  paper  suffered. 

The  incident  is  characteristic.  Miss  Sulli- 
van chided  her  pupil  afterward  for  not  having 
judgment  enough  to  omit  the  question. 
Deaf  people  in  isolation  from  life  usually 
lack  what  we  call  common  sense,  and  the 
most  valuable  part  of  Miss  Sullivan's  daily 
instruction  is  to  teach  Miss  Keller  judgment, 
to  make  her  as  worldly-wise  as  we  are,  but  not 
so  worldly-foolish.     Any  other  student  would 
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have  omitted  the  question  without  being 
told.  Nevertheless,  one  feels  like  cheering 
the  spirit  which  attacks  every  problem  set 
before  it  and  lays  out  its  full  strength  to 
win  if  not  mastery  at  least  a  stubborn 
defeat. 

That  is    Miss   Keller's   spirit.     A  woman 
who,  at  twenty-four,  has  done  the  impossible. 
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must  suspect  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
must  assume,  in  spite  of  genuine  modesty, 
the  unvanquishable  attitude.  If  one  may 
hint  at  a  grain  of  fault  in  Helen  Keller's 
beautiful  nature,  it  is  that  she  does  not  know- 
when  she  is  beaten.  Sometimes  the  trait  is 
pathetic,  sometimes  it  is  youthful  and  amus- 
ing ;  always  it  is  part  of  the  indomitable  will 
to  succeed,  the  unflinching  bravery  of  a 
spirit  which  recognizes  not  its  own  overthrow. 

The  course  in  English  composition  re- 
vealed to  her  instructors  that  Miss  Keller 
was  the  best  writer  of  English  who  in  their 
time  of  service  had  come  as  a  Freshman  to 
Harvard  or  Radcliffe.  After  a  month  or  two 
of  work,  some  experiences  which  brought 
grief  and  anxiety  thwarted  the  flow  of  ideas, 
and  the  themes  were  discontinued  until  the 
next  year.  Then  Miss  Keller  was  persuaded 
to  write  her  book.  The  autobiography 
which  she  prepared  for  publication  was  ac- 
cepted in  manuscript  as  work  for  the  course 
in  composition.  The  quality  of  that  work 
all  the  world  knows. 

The  excellence  of  Miss  Keller's  English 
shows  in  her  other  college  work,  in  reports 
and  theses.  Some  of  her  translations  of 
Latin  into  English  are  done,  to  quote  one  of 
her  instructors,  "  as  well  as  English  prose 
will  do  it."  Her  style  is  an  expression  of 
her  inward  culture,  for  her  spoken  words  are 
pure  English  and  quaintly  free  from  the 
slangy  idioms  of  our  day.  Mere  culture, 
however,  does  not  make  melodious  con- 
nected prose.  That  is  attained  only  by 
labour.  Labour  is  the  content  of  Miss 
Keller's  genius,  the  secret  of  her  advance- 
ment. Not  a  good  paragraph  which  she 
has  written,  even  in  a  private  letter,  has 
been  dashed  off.  Although  she  is  lively  and 
bright  in  conversation,  yet  when  her  mind 
settles  to  the  business  of  writing,  it  does  not 
work  rapidly.  She  writes  well,  not  by  virtue 
of  a  facile  gift,  but  by  scrupulous  revision, 
patient  thinking,  and  diligent  attention  to 
the  criticisms  of  her  instructors  and  to  the 
advice  of  Miss  Sullivan. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  in  detail 
Miss  Keller's  work  in  all  the  courses 
she  took  in  college.  On  one  examination 
paper  in  government  her  instructor  wrote: 
"Shows  a  thorough  understanding   of    the 


subject."  Some  other  papers  were  equally 
successful ;  some  were  not.  A  singular 
course  for  her  to  succeed  in  was  that  in 
the  history  of  philosophy  in  which  she 
showed  that  she  could  grasp  the  fundamental 
metaphysical  ideas.  To  this  course  is  due 
part  of  the  material  of  her  essay,  Optimism. 

The  college  work  has  been  by  no  means 
the  only  activity  in  Miss  Keller's  busy  four 
years.  Twice  she  had  made  speeches  at  the 
opening  of  new  buildings  devoted  to  the 
deaf  or  the  blind.  She  has  delivered  two 
addresses  in  behalf  of  the  adult  blind  of 
Massachusetts,  who  have  been  sorely  neglect- 
ed, but  since  Miss  Keller's  last  appeal  can 
be  neglected  no  more  for  ever.  Beside  her 
two  books,  she  has  written  and  published 
short  articles.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  she 
has  written  many  letters,  in  reply  to  a  small 
part  of  the  countless  letters  she  receives. 

Such  is  the  work  accomplished  by  Helen 
Keller  and  by  Miss  Sullivan,  whose  hand  has 
always  guided.  She  has  turned  to  the  uses 
of  her  pupil  the  streams  that  nourish  and 
delight,  and  has  turned  aside  the  streams 
that  bear  no  good.  Miss  Keller's  part  in 
the  achievement  is  the  reward  of  bravery  and 
endless  application  to  her  task.  She  has 
been  too  often  represented  as  a  person  of 
profound  sapience  and  brilliant  genius.  She 
is  not  quite  that ;  she  is  not  even  scholarly 
in  her  interests.  Her  mind  is  stout  and 
energetic,  of  solid  endurance.  Many  women 
have  keener  minds  and  deeper  capacity  for 
scholarship  ;  I,  for  one,  cannot  see  that 
she  has  the  intellect  of  a  genius,  or  much 
creative  power,  or  great  originality.  But  her 
heart  is  noble ;  the  world  has  yet  to  show  a 
finer  spirit,  a  loftier  and  more  steadfast  wi.l 
to  do  the  best. 

She  is  distinguished  not  only  among  the 
deaf-blind,  who  are  numbered  by  the  score, 
but  among  the  deaf,  of  whom  there  are 
thousands.  Not  another  person,  deaf  from 
childhood,  has  matched  her  achievement. 
The  result  of  her  work  is  to  set  a  new 
standard  for  the  deaf,  and  to  raise  a  standard, 
high,  if  not  new,  for  the  whole  world  of  men 
who  work  and  pray.  She  has  moved  the 
hearts  of  all  nations  to  an  enduring  sympathy 
for  the  afflicted,  and  to  a  new  belief  in  the 
capacity  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  to  be  up- 
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lifted.  Thereby  is  Helen  Keller's  service 
great  unto  those  who  see  and  those  who  are 
blind,  to  those  who  hear  and  those  whose 
ears  hear  not. 

Her  work,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  will  go 
further  than  the  goal  which  is  marked  by  her 
graduation.  To  herself  she  seems  to  have 
done  little  enough,  and  to  be  hopefully  at 
the  beginning  of  real  service.  At  a  meeting 
of  Radcliffe  alumnae  in  December  she  said: 

"  I  have  been  asked  to  tell  you  something 
about  my  college  life.  I  fear  me  there  is 
little  in  it  that  will  interest  you,  for  it  is 
pressed  between  the  covers  of  books.  You 
will  not  misunderstand  me  if  I  say  that  much 
of  my  life  in  college  has  been  tedious. 
Slowness  was  unavoidable  in  the  manual 
labour  of  Miss  Sullivan's  task  and  mine.  .  .  . 
So  my  pleasures  in  what  we  call  college  life 
have  been  necessarily  few.  But  they  are  all 
the  keener  for  that  reason.  I  enjoy  the 
chats  with  the  girls  and  the  stimulating 
experience  of  sitting  under  different  in- 
structors, some  of  whom  have  been  very 
kind  to  me.  I  like,  too,  the  little  feeling  of 
competition  with  others,  and  the  wee  gossips 
that  seem  too  trivial  to  record  soberly  as  one 
of  the  pleasures  of  a  senior,  but  which  we  all 
know  are  a  large  part  of  college  life. 

"In  study  I  have  fallen  heir  to  no  end  of 
interest  and  delight.  How  eagerly  I  look 
forward  to  a  new  book  !  It  binds  my  life 
closer  to  that  of  the  world.  As  I  read,  there 
is  a  sound  in  my  ears — it  is  the  voice  of 
fancy:  there  is  a  light  before  me^ — it  is  the 
radiance  of  poetry.  This  year  I  have  taken 
up  my  Latin  again,  and  am  reading  the 
comedies  of  Plautus  with  growing  pleasure. 
I  am  studying  English  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  essayists  are  delightful. 
Lamb,  Hazlitt  and  Hunt  knew  how  to  present 
their  ideas  with  lightness,  delicacy  and  grace, 


and  point  out  new  beauties  in  the  everyday 
world. 

"  College  has  breathed  new  life  into  my 
mind,  and  given  me  new  views  of  things,  a 
perception  of  new  truths  and  new  aspects  of 
the  old  ones.  I  grow  stronger  in  my  con- 
viction that  there  is  nothing  good  or  right 
which  we  cannot  accomplish  if  we  have  the 
will  to  strive.  The  assured  reality  and  near- 
ness of  the  end  of  my  schooldays  fills  me 
with  bright  anticipations.  The  doors  of  the 
great  world  are  flung  open  before  me  and  a 
light  shines  upon  me,  the  light  kindled  by 
the  thought  that  there  is  something  for  me 
to  do  beyond  the  threshold. 

"  And,  indeed,  for  all  earnest  college 
graduates  there  is  a  great  work  in  the  world 
— work  that  can  be  done  in  sweet,  un- 
aggressive ways.  There  are  harsh  customs 
to  be  made  sweet  with  love  ;  hearts  in  which 
a  kind,  tolerant,  brotherly  love  must  be 
awakened ;  time-hallowed  prejudices  that 
must  be  overthrown.  One  evil  that  must  be 
checked  is  the  ignorance  of  the  learned  who 
have  never  learned  the  simple,  honest  lan- 
guage of  the  heart,  which  is  the  most  vital 
of  all  languages,  and  is  more  satisfying  than 
all  the  Greek  and  Latin  ever  written. 

"  Thus  I  have  groped  my  way  through 
college,  reaching  out  on  the  dark  pathway 
for  wisdom,  for  friendship,  and  for  work.  I 
have  found  much  work  and  abundant  friend- 
ship, and  a  little  wisdom,  and  I  ask  for  no 
other  blessedness." 

[The  writer  of  this  article  is  doubly 
qualified  to  speak  of  Miss  Keller's  work  in 
college ;  for  not  only  is  he  a  friend  of  Miss 
Keller's  and  editor  of  the  supplement  of  The 
Story  of  my  Life,  but  he  has  been  an 
instructor  in  Radcliffe  and  Harvard,  and  so 
understands  Miss  Keller's  work  from  an 
academic  standpoint.] 
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HELEN  ADAMS  KELLER,  A.  B. 

The    Most   Wonderful   Girl    In    the    World    Shows   How 
Determination   Can   Overcome   Obstacles 

By   MARY   CAROLINE    CRAWFORD 

CHARLEs'tOWN,    MASSACHUSETTS 


It  is  Commencement  Day  at  Radcliffe 
*  College.  Sanders  Theater  is  already 
crowded  to  the  doors,  but  still  capped 
and  gowned  girl  graduates  of  a  few  years 
standing  are  bustling  cheerily  about  try- 
ing to  seat  the  throngs  which  continue 
to  come.  "There  is  no  more  room," 
they  are  soon  obliged  to  say  to  the 
people  surging  in.  But  to  the  eager 
public  it  matters  not  that  chairs  are 
exhausted.     For   something  the  like  of 


which  has  never  happened  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world  is  to  happen  here 
today;  hundreds  are  glad  to  stand,  if 
only  they  may  be  within  the  sound  of 
President  Briggs'  voice  when  he  bestows 
upon  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  Helen  Kel- 
ler the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  cum 
laude. 

High  up  in  the  balcony  sounds  a  fan- 
fare of  trumpets,  and  now  the  dignified 
Harvard  faculty  enters,  slowly  escorting 
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the  lady  members  of  Radcliffe's  govern- 
ing board.  Then  comes  the  long  line 
of  seniors,  stately  and  reverend.  Fresh 
and  attractive  girl  graduates  these  in 
somber  black  gowns  over  crisp  white 
duck  dresses,  and  very  charming  cer- 
tainly do  their  sweet  young  faces  look 
under  the  severe  mortarboards.  But 
upon  one  girl  only  in  that  long  capped 
and  gowned  line  is  the  public  eye  fixed. 
That  girl  is  Helen  Keller,  whom  the 
crowd  soon  discerns  walking  alertly  for- 
ward with  a  happy  smile  upon  her  deli- 
cate face.  At  her  side  on  this  occasion, 
as  on  every  other  important  one,  is  her 
faithful  friend,  Miss  Annie  Sullivan. 
She  wears  a  frock  of  soft  black  stuff  and 
a  hat  instead  of  an  academic  cap.  Some 
colleges  would  have  recognized,  by  the 
bestowal  of  an  honorary  degree  at  least, 
such  devotion  to  scholarly  aims  as  Miss 
Sullivan  has  for  four  years  been  showing 
in 'the  shadows  of  Fay  House.  But  not 
Radcliffe.  The  Harvard  tradition  is 
against  sentimentality  in  the  matter  of 
degrees.  And  Radcliffe  must  be  gov- 
erned in  these  matters,  of  course,  by  the 
older  college. 

HER   ENJOYMENT  OF   IT 

Soon  all  the  girls  are  seated,  a  prayer 
is  offered  and  the  Commencement  pro- 
gram proceeds.  But  many  there  are 
who  listen  with  only  half  an  ear  to  what 
is  being  said  on  the-  platform,  for  from 
their  seats  in  the  balcony  they  can  see 
Miss  Sullivan  interpreting  the  addresses 
to  her  radiant  companion.  And  noth- 
ing that  they  have  ever  witnessed  inter- 
ests them  so  much  as  the  v/aves  of  de- 
light which  sweep  across  that  sweet, 
sightless  face  as  something  of  wit  or  wis- 
dom penetrates  by  means  of  the  sign 
manual  to  the  acute  mind  behind  the 
barriers  of  arrested  senses.  Just  now,  as 
they  watch, these  interested  observers  see 
that  face  fairly  glow  with  animation. 
The  president  is  speaking  of  the  marvel 
that  has  been  accomplished  at  Radcliffe 
during  the  past  four  years,  "a  thing  that 


seems  like  the  veritable  fulfillment  of 
that  prophecy  in  Isaiah,  'Then  the  eye 
of  the  blind  shall  be  opened  and  the 
ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped.'" 
The  time  has  come  for  the  conferring 
of  degrees,  and  amid  a  thunder  of 
applause  Helen  Keller,  with  Miss  Sulli- 
van, mounts  the  platform  to  get  hers. 
Miss  Sullivan  takes  the  precious  parch- 
ment first  and  pressing  it  gently  into 
Helen's  hand  confides  to  the  warm  grasp 
of  her  who  has  so  nobly  earned  it  a 
degree  "equal  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  in  Harvard  University."  I  was 
looking  full  into  the  blind  girl's  mobile 
face  as  her  sensitive  fingers  first  touched 
the  sheepskin,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  utter  happiness  there  reflected.  That 
moment,  as  I  well  understood,  crowned 
Helen  Keller's  life. 

BLIND,   DEAF   AND   DUMB   FROM  INFANCY 

It  was  with  amazement  amounting 
almost  to  incredulity  that  the  newspaper 
reading  public  first  learned,  some  six 
years  ago,  of  Helen  Keller's  determina- 
tion to  enter  college.  She  had  long 
been,  of  course,  the  most  wonderful  girl 
in  America,  not  to  say  the  world.     Blind 

-and  deaf  and  dumb  from  infancy  (and 
hence  with  only  the  senses  of  smell,  taste 
and  touch  to  help  her  to  knowledge)  she 
had  been,  up  to  the  age  of  seven,  abso- 
lutely without  means  of  communication 
with  her  fellows.  Then,  however,  a 
course  of  private  instruction  was  begun, 
and  this  continued  until  1897,  at  which 
time  she  announced  that  it  was  her 
greatest  ambition  and  her  firm  intention 
to  go  to  college.  She  was  then  but  ten 
years  old  intellectually.  Yet  she  suc- 
ceeded in  preparing  herself  for  the  very 
difficult  Harvard  entrance  examinations 

■  and  in  June,  1899,  went  through  the  pre- 
liminaries with  entire  success,aided  only 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Oilman,  who  read  the 
papers  to  her  in  the  sign  manual. 

Naturally  there  were  great  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  in  these  entrance  exami- 
nations, difficulties  more  stupendous  — 
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Helen  Keller's  handicaps  being  just 
what  they  are  —  than  have  been  encoun- 
tered even  in  work  for  the  academic 
degree.  Long  after  Mr.  Gilman  had  been 
able  to  see  his  way  to  supplying  most 
of  the  necessary  instruction,  he  could 
not  hit  upon  a  plan  for  teaching  Miss 
Keller  experimental  physics.  And  this 
is  one  of  the  entrance  requirements  at 
RadclifTe.  Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
him  that  by  substituting  for  this  subject 
its  alternative,  text  book  physics  and 
astronomy,  the  necessary  preparation 
might  after  all  be  accomplished. 

IN   THE   LABORATORY 

That  his  pupil  could  be  taught  the 
principles  of  physics  without  any  great 
difificulty,  the  following  little  incidents 
had  made  clear  to  him.  In  reading,  she 
ran  across  a  reference  to  mercury.  Of 
course  she  did  not  understand  the  allu- 
sion, and  so  was  taken  to  the  laboratory 
to  "have  a  look  at  mercury  for  the  first 
time."  She  took  some  in  her  hand  and 
soon  comprehended  that  the  stuff  had 
been  well  nanied  quicksilver.  When 
some  was  spilled  on  the  floor  and  she 
tried  to  pick  it  up  she  found  that  it  was 
extremely  elusive.  Then  she  weighed 
a  bottleful — with  almost  absolutely  ac- 
curate results.  As  for  astronomy,  when 
provided  with  a  planetarium  upon  which 
she  could  feel  the  position  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  all  went  well  enough. 

With  mathematics,  to  be  sure — geome- 
try and  algebra  are  both  required  en- 
trance subjects  at  RadcliiTe  —  she  had 
great  difficulties,  because  she  is  by  no 
means  clever  in  these  branches.  But 
history,  English,  Latin,  French,  Greek 
were  all  mastered  by  dint  of  hard  work, 
so  that  what  had  seemed  absolutely  im- 
possible really  proved  not  to  be.  Her 
translations  have  always  been  done  into 
beautiful  English,  giving  a  clear  and  ac- 
curate picture  of  any  scene  described. 
In  ancient  history,  she  could  easily  write 
booksful,  and  she  had  to  be  stopped 
in    her  dissertations   upon  Pericles   and 


Cicero.  So  all  in  all  she  was  pretty  well 
prepared  for  the  preliminaries.  The 
final  examinations,  taken  in  June,  1900, 
would  have  been  her  Waterloo,  had  such 
a  thing  been  foreordained  as  part  of  her 
experience.  Yet  through  these,  too,  she 
came  with  flying  colors. 

TESTS   WERE   SEVERE 

The  natural  method  of  communicating 
the  questions  to  her  on  this  second  try- 
ing examination  occasion,  would  have 
been  to  make  use  of  the  fingers  of  her 
old  time  teacher  and  interpreter,  Miss 
Sullivan.  And  inasmuch  as  Miss  Sulli- 
van did  not  know  Greek  or  Latin  or  the 
higher  mathematics  in  which  Helen  was 
now  to  be  examined,  she  could  not  have 
given  her  charge  the  slightest  assistance 
in  answering  the  questions,  even  if  she 
had  been  so  disposed.  But  it  was 
deemed  best  by  all  concerned  to  avoid 
even  the  remotest  suggestion  or  possi- 
bility of  assistance  on  this  occasion. 
For  these  tests,  as  for  those  which  must 
come  when  she  should  be  in  college,  it 
was  decided  to  have  Helen  work  entirely 
by   herself. 

Accordingly  a  gentleman  was  found  — 
Mr.  Vining  of  the  Perkins  Institution, — 
who  had  never  met  Helen  Keller  and 
who  was  quite  unknown  to  her  and  un- 
able to  speak  to  her;  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  take  the  examination 
papers  as  fast  as  they  were  presented  and 
write  them  for  her  in  Braille  characters, 
the  system  of  punctured  points  now 
much  used  by  the  blind.  The  questions 
thus  transcribed  by  him  were  put  into 
Flelen's  hands  in  the  examination  rooni, 
in  the  presence  of  a  proctor  who  could 
not  communicate  with  her;  she  wrote 
out  her  answers  on  the  typewriter. 

AN    EXTRA    HANDICAP 

Just  here,  however,  came  one  of  the 
trying  additional  points  of  this  brave 
girl's  handicap.  There  are  two  systems 
of  Braille  writing,  the  English  and  the 
American.      And    between     these     two 
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there  are  just  such  marked  differences 
as  there  are  between  the  two  principal 
systems  of  shorthand  Writing.  Helen 
Keller  had  been  accustomed  to  the  Eng- 
lish system  in  which  nearly  all  the  books 
which  have  been  put  into  Braille  are 
printed,  and  Mr.  Vining  wrote  her 
papers  in  American  Braille!  Thus  the 
anxious  girl  had  not  only  to  answer  the 
questions  in  the  time  allowed,  but  she 
had  as  well  to  puzzle  them  out  in  an 
unfamiliar  method  of  writing,  much  as 
a  writer  of  the  Pitman  stenography  might, 
by  using  his  sense  of  logic  aitd  general 
intelligence,  read  the  Graham  shorthand. 
To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  this  last 
entrance  examination,  Helen's  Swiss 
watch  made  for  the  blind,  had  been  for- 
gotten at  home.  So  on  neither  of  those 
two  days  of  her  "finals"  was  she  able  to 
tell  how  much  time  might  be  left  to  her 
before  the  papers  should  be  collected. 
But  she  passed  the  examination  tri- 
umphantly in  every  study  —  in  advanced 
Latin  "with  credit,"  and  in  advanced 
Greek  "with  honor."  More  than  that, 
she  anticipated  freshman  English. 

HER   VIEW   OF   COLLEGE   LIFE 

Now  at  last  she  was  in  college,  living 
the  life  and  doing  the  work  to  which  she 
had  so  long  been  eagerly  looking  for- 
ward. Just  how  it  all  struck  her  she 
has  herself  told  us  in  one  of  her  themes 
published  in  the  Radcliffe  Magazine, 
March,   1901: 

"There  are  disadvantages,  I  find,  in 
going  to  college.  The  one  I  feel  most 
is  lack  of  time.  I  used  to  have  time  to 
think,  to  reflect,  ray  mind  and  L  We 
would  sit  together  of  an  evening  and  lis- 
ten to  the  inner  melodies  of  the  spirit 
which  one  hears  only  in  leisure  moments, 
when  the  words  of  some  loved  poet  touch 
a  deep,  sweet  chord  in  the  soul  that  had 
been  silent  until  then.  But  in  college 
there  is  no  time  to  commune  with  one's 
thoughts.  One  goes  to  college  to  learn, 
not  to  think,  it  seems. 

"When  one  enters  the  portals  of  learn- 
ing, one  leaves  the  dearest  pleasures — 
solitude,    books,    imagination  —  outside 
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with  the  whistling  pines  and  the  sunlit, 
odorous  woods.  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
find  some  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
I  am  laying  up  treasures  for  future  en- 
joyment, but  I  am  improvident  enough 
to  prefer  present  joy  to  hoarding  riches 
against  a  rainy  day. 

"It  is  in] possible,  I  think,  to  read  four 
or  five  different  books  in  different  lan- 
guages and  treating  of  widely  different 
subjects,  in  one  day  and  not  lose  sight 
of  the  very  end  for  which  one  reads, 
mental  stimulus  and  enrichment.  When 
one  reads  hurriedly  and  promiscuously, 
one's  mind  becomes  incumbered  with 
a  lot  of  choice  bricabrac  for  which 
there  is  very  little  use.  Just  now  my 
mind  is  so  full  of  heterogeneous  matter 
that  I  almost  despair  of  ever  being  able 
to  put  it  in  order.  Whenever  I  enter 
the  region  that  was  the  kingdom  of  my 
mind,  I  feel  like  the  proverbial  bull  in 
the  china  closet.  A  thousand  odds  and 
ends  of  knowledge  come  crashing  about 
my  head  like  hailstones;  and  when  I  try 
to  escape  them,  theme-goblins  and  col- 
lege-nixies of  all  sorts  pursue  me  until 
I  wish — oh,  may  I  be  forgiven  the  wicked 
wish,  —that  I  might  smash  the  idols  I 
came  to  worship." 

SHE   EXCELLED    IN    ENGLISH 

That  the  "theme-goblins"  were  not 
able  really  to  terrify  her,  however,  may 
be  seen  by  the  fact  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  term  that  freshman  year  at  Rad- 
cliffe, Miss  Keller  was  promoted  from 
what  is  known  as  English  22  class  to  the 
English    12    class.      This    promotion    is 
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never  made  save  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  course,  and 
on  account  of  extraordinary  progress. 
Above  the  forty  students  who,  with  Miss 
Keller,  were  doing  the  daily  theme  work 
English  22  calls  for,  her  productions 
alone  stood  out  so  preeminent  as  to 
permit  proceeding  to  the  small  and  select 
course  for  girls  who  have  shown  decided 
ability  in  writing.  A  good  deal  of  the 
work  in  Miss  Keller's  autobiography  was 
accepted  in  manuscript  as  counting  to- 
ward this  higher  composition  course. 

Of  the  subjects  offered  by  Radcliffe 
some,  of  course,  were  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  any  blind  person,  and  still 
others  were  shut  out  from  one  both  deaf 
and  blind.  What  she  has  done,  how- 
ever, were  regular  Harvard  courses  in 
French,  German,  English  composition, 
Latin,  government  economics,  history 
and  English  literature,  including  two 
courses  in  Shakespeare,  one  on  Eliza- 
bethan literature,  one  in  the  English 
Bible  and  one  in  prose  writers  and  poets 
of  England  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Still  another  course  was  that  in 
the  history  of  philosophy  which  pro- 
duced the  essay  on  "Optimism"  pub- 
lished by  Miss  Keller  last  Winter. 

HOW   SHE  TOOK  LECTURES 

In  every  college  a  large  part  of  the 
work  is  done  by  means  of  attendance  at 
lectures, where, as  the  instructor  talks,one 
takes  down  in  one's  notebook  wisdom 
which  one  later  adds  to  one's  own  men- 
tal furniture.  Naturally  Miss  Sullivan 
had  to  be  the  ears  of  Miss  Keller  at 
lectures.  As  fast  as  the  instructor  talked 
her  nimble  fingers  would  spell  into 
Helen's  hand  the  utterances  from  the 
platform.  But  there  could  be  no  taking 
of  notes  in  class.  Only  the  memory  was 
available  for  this  student.  Each  day 
after  lectures  Miss  Keller  wrote  out  on 
her  Braille  machine  all  that  she  could 
recollect  of  what  had  been  said.  In 
translation  courses,  or  in  such  a  course 
as  that    in    Shakespeare,    Miss   Keller 


would  follow  with  one  hand  the  text  on 
the  big  book  in  front  of  her  while  with 
the  other  she  would  learn  from  Miss 
Sullivan  the  instructor's  comments. 
One  very  great  need  was  of  books  in  the 
language  of  the  blind.  Many  of  these 
were  made  especially  for  her  use,  but 
by  no  means  all  the  volumes  on 
advanced  subjects  such  as  she  has  been 
studying  in  college  are  available  in 
Braille.  Such  books,  too,  are  very  ex- 
pensive. But  for  the  generosity  of  Wil- 
liam Wade,  who  gives  to  the  deaf-blind 
a  large  part  of  his  time  and  his  fortune, 
Helen  would  often  have  been  sadly  in 
need  of  the  books  her  classmates  had 
as  a  matter  of  course.  For  one  subject 
alone  —  English  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — Mr.  Wade  provided  this 
past  year  books  which  fill  a  large  case 
and  which  it  took  a  number  of  people 
many  months  to  transcribe.  Yet  always 
by  dint  of  hard,  heroic  work  on  the  part 
of  everybody  concerned  the  necessary 
labor  was  accomplished. 

AN    ADVOCATE   OF   THE  BLIND 

With  such  appalling  tasks  to  perform, 
it  would  not  have  been  remarkable  had 
Helen  Keller  utterly  neglected  outside 
interests  during  the  past  four  years.  But 
this  she  has  never  done.  Whenever  the 
cause  of  the  adult  blind  has  been  up  for 
discussion,  she  has  gone  to  the  legisla- 
ture to  make  a  speech,  and  last  Winter, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  association  to  pro- 
mote agencies  helpful  to  this  afflicted 
class,  she  delivered  in  Perkins  Hall, 
Boston,  a  very  remarkable  address,  part 
of  which  was  spoken.  Not  only  because 
of  the  appealing  figure  she  then  made 
standing  by  Miss  Sullivan's  side  in  a 
dainty  crepe  gown,  and  enunciating  with 
evident  laboriousness  the  words  she  had 
so  hardly  learned  to  speak,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  keen  mind  reflected  in  the 
paper  she  had  prepared,  was  the  affair 
a  notable  one.  She  argued  eloquently 
on  this  occasion  for  an  organized  method 
by  which  the  adult  blind  may  be  appren- 
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ticed  to  trades  and  helped  to  places  after 
they  have  learned  a  way  of  support. 
"Once  the  people  learn  what  should  be 
done  in  this  matter,"  she  asserted  in 
a  burst  of  that  high  optimism  that  makes 
all  who  know  her  love  her,  "we  need  not 
fear  that  those  whose  authority  is  law, 
and  those  whose  authority  is  charity,  will 
neglect  the  sacred  duty  to  raise  the  adult 
blind  from  dependency  to  self  respecting 


of  the  columns  that  have  been  written  of 
her,  the  fact  remains  that  she  has  not 
in  all  her  student  life  granted  more  than 
half  a  dozen  interviews.  I  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  one  of  these.  Very 
enthusiastically  Miss  Keller  talked  to 
me  about  Radcliffe,  about  her  joy  in 
study  and  about  her  hopes  of  future  use- 
fulness. She  speaks  in  a  pleasant,  well 
modulated  voice,  which,  after  a  few  mo- 
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citizenship.     Therefore  I  have  faith  in 
the  ultimate  triumjDh  of  our  cause." 

Miss  Crawford's  interview 

With  such  a  gracious  pleader  as  this 
at  their  service,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
blind  people  the  world  over  turn  to 
Helen  Keller  for  sympathy,  encourage- 
ment and  help.  Her  correspondence  is 
simply  enormous.  It  goes  almost  with- 
out saying,  all  this  being  true,  that  Helen 
Keller  has  not  been  able,  during  her 
course,  to  receive  journalists.     In  spite 


ments,  one  is  able  quite  easily  to  under- 
stand. She  "hears"  by  placing  the 
fingers  on  the  lips,  face  and  throat  of  the 
person  speaking  to  her,  putting  the  fore- 
finger on  the  lips,  the  second  finger  on 
a  little  muscle  adjacent  to  one  of  the 
nostrils,  the  third  finger  on  the  hollow 
part  of  the  cheek  and  the  thumb  under 
the  chin  close  against  the  throat.  She 
gets  the  labials  through  the  forefinger, 
the  nasal  tones  through  the  first  finger, 
the  gutterals  through  the  thumb  and  the 
other    elements   of   a   word    through   a 
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combination  of  all  the  fingers.  When  she 
listens  her  hand  seems  to  be  carelessly 
spread  out  over  the  face  of  the  person 
who  is  talking  to  her. 

A   FAVORITE   SOCIALLV 

To  Helen  Keller,  as  to  other  college 
girls,  the  companionships  and  the  social 
intercourse  of  college  life  meant  much. 
Many  charming  incidents  punctuated 
her  undergraduate  career.  One  of  the 
prettiest  of  these  was  the  way  in  which 
she  acquired  the  dog  Sir  Thomas,  whose 
custom  it  has  been  to  escort  his  mistress 
to  lectures  and  wait  for  her  in  the  hall 
of  Fay  House  until  she  should  be  ready 
to  go  back  home.  Sir  Thomas'  was  a 
case  of  love  at  first  sight.  About  two 
years  ago  Helen  with  Miss  Sullivan  and 
a  group  of  her  Radcliffe  friends  went 
to  visit  some  kennels  at  Newton.  There 
they  were  shown  a  number  of  high  bred 
dogs,  all  of  whom  made  friends  easily 
with  the  callers.  After  a  while,  how- 
ever, the  owner  of  the  kennels  an- 
nounced that  he  would  now  let  out 
a  dog  different  from  all  the  others. 

"Sir  Thomas,"  he  said,  "is  gentle  and 
affectionate  in  a  way  and  perfectly  harm- 
less, but  he  won't  approach  you  as  the 
others  have  done.  He  never  'takes'  to 
anyone." 

HOW  "sir   THOMAS"   ADOPTED   HER 

Thereupon  he  opened  the  door  and 
an  extra  large  and  very  handsome  speci- 
men of  his  kind  came  bounding  out. 
For  only  a  moment  he  hesitated.  Then 
without  further  delay  he  walked  up  to 
Miss  Keller  and  laid  his  head  upon  her 
knee.  After  he  had  stood  motionless  for 
some  minutes,  looking  up  into  her  large, 
sightless  eyes  as  she  stroked  his  head 
and  talked  to  him,  his  master  spoke. 
The  dog  however,  paid  no  attention. 
Repeatedly  the  man  called  him  by  name 
and  invited  him  to  come  for  a  romp. 
But  still  the  dog  stood  fondly  by  Helen 
Keller.  Even  a  piece  of  dog  bread  did 
not  tempt  him.     His  master  was  at  last 


obliged  to  take  him  by  the  collar,  put 
his  arm  about  his  neck  and  lead  him 
away. 

The  Radcliffe  girls,  who  had  seen  this 
and  had  observed  also  the  deep  impres- 
sion Sir  Thomas  had  made  on  Miss  Kel- 
ler— she  is  very  fond  of  dogs,  and  her 
own  cocker  spaniel,  given  her  by  Miss 
Sullivan  had  just  died — resolved  to  pur- 
chase the  animal  if  possible  and  present 
him  to  their  classmate.  A  circular  letter 
was  sent  to  all  the  girls  of  1904,  and  a 
good  sum,  which  was  still,  however,  not 
quite  large  enough,  was  secured.  The  dog 
was  two  years  old,  finely  marked  and 
bred,  thoroughly  registered  and  house- 
broken.  His  master  had  already  refused 
$125  for  him.  But  when  the  college 
girls  stated  their  case  he  reduced  his 
price  to  #100  and  Sir  Thomas  was 
promptly  presented  to  Helen  Keller 
with  the  warm  love  of  her  pntire  class. 

VICE  PRESIDENT   OF   HER   CLASS 

Immediately  after  entering  Radcliffe, 
Helen  was  elected  vice  president  of  her 
class,  and  in  this  last,  her  senior  year, 
the  same  honor  was  once  more  bestowed 
upon  her.  She  had  long  been  a  grace- 
ful dancer,  and  no  student  apparently 
has  enjoyed  more  the  many  little  in- 
formal dancing  affairs  at  the  college. 
A  number  of  her  classmates  soon  learned 
to  talk  with  her  in  the  manual  language 
and  through  their  aid  she  was  able  to 
participate  too  in  the  excitements  and 
pleasures  of  inter-class  basket  ball  con- 
tests. Yet  her  chief  joy  all  through  the 
undergraduate  years—  during  which  she 
and  Miss  Sullivan  lived  together  quietly 
in  their  little  flat  on  Dana  street,  Cam- 
bridge,— was  in  her  work.  Very  well 
did  she  know  that  only  by  the  most 
arduous  toil  could  she  successfully  pass 
the  examinations  that  came  every  five 
months  in  Fay  House  parlor,  each  of 
them  three  hours  long, with  only  as  much 
extra  time  allowed  to  her  as  it  would 
take  to  put  the  first  paper  into  Braille. 
In  a  very  real   sense,   therefore,   that 
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degree  was  the  end  of  all.  To  this  girl 
college  meant  emancipation,  and  of  that 
emancipation  the  degree  was  the  crown. 
Now  she  is  looking  forward  to  a  life  of 
helpfulness.  Something  of  the  radiance 
of  her  hope  and  the  joy  she  anticipates 
in  service  can  be  gleaned  from  these 
paragraphs  of  a  speech  made  by  her  not 
long  ago  before  the  Radcliffe  alumnae: 

"College  has  breathed  new  life  into 
my  mind  and  given  me  new  views  of 
things,  a  perception  of  new  truths  and 
new  aspects  of  the  old  ones.  I  grow 
stronger  in  my  conviction  that  there  is 
nothing  good  or  right  which  we  cannot 
accomplish  if  we  have  the  will  to  strive. 
The  doors  are  flung  open  before  me  and 
a  light  shines  upon  me — the  light  kin- 
dled by  the  thought  that  there  is  some- 
thing for  me  to  do  beyond  the  threshold. 

"And  indeed  for  all  earnest  college 
graduates  there  is  a  great  work  in  the 
world  —  v>ork  that  can  be  done  in  sweet, 
unaggressive  ways.  There  are  harsh  cus- 
toms to  be  made  sweet  with  love;  hearts 
in  which  a  kind,  tolerant,  brotherly  love 
must  be  awakened  ;  time  hallowed  preju- 
dices that  must  be  overthrown. 

"One  evil  that  must  be  checked  is  the 
ignorance  of  the  learned,  who  have  never 
learned  the  simple,  honest  language  of 
the  heart,  which  is  the  ixiost  vital  of  all 
languages  and  is  more  satisfying  than  all 
the  Greek  and  Latin  ever  written. 

"I  have  groped  my  way  through  col- 
lege, reaching  out  on  the  dark  pathway 
for  wisdom,  for  friendship  and  for  work. 
I  have  found  much  work,  abundant 
friendship  and  a  little  wisdom;  and  I 
ask  for  no  other  blessedness." 

WHAT   SHE   HOPES   TO   DO 

Miss  Keller  is  now  living  with  Miss 


MISS     HELEN      KELLER'S     HOME     IN     WRENTHAM, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Here,  in  a  house  recently  purchased  for  her  occu- 
pancy with  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  Miss  Keller 
took  up  her  residence  immediately  after  being  gradu- 
ated from  Radcliffe  college. 

Sullivan  in  "Arden,"the  pleasant  home 
at  Wrentham,  Massachusetts,  where 
several  of  their  Summers  have  already 
been  passed.  The  house  here  is  a  large, 
roomy,  old  fashioned  one,  with  broad 
lawns,  a  barn  and  an  orchard.  It  has 
been  purchased  as  the  permanent  abid- 
ing place  of  the  two  friends  and  has 
recently  undergone  extensive  repairs  in 
preparation  for  them. 

While  Miss  Keller  has  not  yet  de- 
finitely settled  what  branch  of  work  she 
will  undertake,  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  she  will  write  a  good  deal,  and 
barely  possible  that  she  will  edit  a 
periodical  of  high  class  for  the  blind. 
That  it  has  long  been  her  ardent  desire 
to  see  the  blind  of  America  provided 
with  a  magazine  of  high  quality  and 
varied  interest,  like  the  best  of  periodi- 
cals published  for  those  who  see,  she 
has  frequently  asserted. 
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